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The Hereward debate at Haddenham, 27” March 1972 
Mike Petty 
On 27th March 1972 I organised a debate held at the High Street School, Haddenham to try and 
unravel some of the controversy that surrounds the site of the battle of Aldrehede - Hereward's 
defence of the Isle of Ely against the Norman invaders. 
The "traditional" view that William invaded along the line of the Aldreth Causeway was defended 
by Dr Raymond C. Smail, Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge and his son, Richard, author 
of an essay on this subject which was awarded first prize in the essay competition organised by 
Cambridgeshire Local History Council in 1971. 
Propounding the alternative opinion - that the Conqueror's line of attack was from the Stuntney ridge 
- were Reg Holmes, a noted Ely local historian & Charles Bester, "sage of Haddenham" & parish 
clerk of that village. The duties of chairman were excellently carried out by J.R. Ravensdale, 
respected local historian and lecturer at Homerton College, Cambridge 
The debate was organised by the Haddenham branch of the Workers Educational Association which 
had recently completed a three-year course on the village's history under the guidance of Dr Smail 
The schoolroom was packed with an enthusiastic audience of about 90 people, the large majority of 
whom had travelled from neighbouring villages & from further afield - Cambridge, March etc 
The debate which they witnessed, & in which many participated, was lively and interesting; the cut 
and thrust of debate provided a good opportunity to watch a university don in action & if the 
Stuntney supporters were out-debated the fact that they carried a third of the votes, with a third of 
the audience abstaining, in the face of local bias, tradition and the strength of the opposition, proved 
their case to be a strong one. 
What follows is a transcript of the speeches and comments made at the debate, with a minimum of 
editing. It is important to remember that this is a transcript of a debate - many of the points raised, 
some of the inaccurate statements etc would obviously have been corrected by the speakers in 
written work, many of the arguments expanded. It is issued in the hope that it will form the basis for 
future discussion, for re-examination of the sources & their interpretation, & of the archaeological 
evidence which has been presented 
The debate is in itself a basis for discussion, but if it stimulates discussion then it will have served its 
purpose. I leave it to the protagonists to expand & elaborate on their views in some other document - 
this is what they said that night, this is the evidence on which the assembled audience voted, or 
abstained. 
It is with this in mind that it is issued. 
Mike Petty, Cambridgeshire Collection, Cambridge City Library, April 2nd 1972. Revised 29" 
October 2021 


Jack Ravensdale 

It is just over 900 years since the defences on Cambridge's Castle Hill were filled with wooden huts 
and very learned gentlemen around William the Conqueror were spending their time there having 
what the Anglo Saxon Chronicler described as "deep speech". What faced them 900 years ago? 
Given the Norman immediately post-Conquest traffic conditions of the time should William choose 
the pre-historic motorway via Aldreth, through Willingham, or should he take the Eastern bypass 
and come in via Stuntney? 

The reason they were faced with this problem was because of the stubborn last-ditch resistance on 
any scale that was centred on the Isle of Ely. 

The first 10 years after 1066 the Normans were living here as a rather frightened army of occupation 
but the position of the fens immediately after the conquest, in the first few years, made it almost 
inevitable that the Saxon resistance should centre here because the Isle of Ely was an island, the fens 
were much, much fennier, and they had a back door, the Wash, and this back door put them in touch 
with the main foreign rivals for the throne of England, that is the Danes. 

We had been part of a North Sea empire not long before, in Cnut's time. Harold may have lost to 
William simply because he had to fight the Danes first at Stamford Bridge. Contact by sea with 
Denmark, the natural strength as a place of refuge, a hiding place, and a place where armies couldn't 
easily get, made the Isle of Ely the natural centre. 

Hereward had started out, taken his men and sacked Peterborough and retreated to the Isle, when 
things were obviously going to become fairly hot, with Norman armies coming up. He had the last 
English Earls side with him, Morcar himself came down to the Isle and as soon as William could 
cope with other things, which was the best part of a year, he had to come back to his nice new castle 
on Castle Hill at Cambridge and plan the assault. How to get on to this isle. The fens were much 
fennier and this was their thing which is really the setting. We can't imagine the rivers in this area in 
he same pattern. Our rivers have been canalised in the C17 and C18 centuries, whereas in William's 
time they went from mere to mere, with meanders which left rodhams. Both the Cam and the Ouse 
from time to time burst what banks they had and particularly where the two joined up was an area 
that was quite uncertain, where shifting gravels meant changing watercourses. 

The Ouse probably, had not by that time finally decided what way it wanted to go to the sea. 
Originally it went to the left of the Isle and came out to the sea near Wisbech. It was only after the 
Romans messed about with the drainage - then as you know the Romans declined and fell and their 
drainage went after them - that the Old West River, part of which is a Roman canal, in flood time 
broke a new course for itself, and it took the Ouse waters into the Cam, instead of the other way 
round and so the Isle of Ely became an island. 

The critical thing from William's point of view is this great stretch of fen on either side of the Old 
West River, on either side of the Cam and where the two joined you had Stretham mere, Soham 
mere, Harrimere, other meres, almost within living memory - some have been drained in the C19 
only. Somehow, if he was going to get into the Island he had to bypass this lot, if his army was not 
to be cracked and hopeless bogged down; he had to find a route which would get him to one side of 
this conglomeration of fens and meres or the other side. And so he was left a choice which I set out 
before you just now: whether he was to take the old prehistoric trackway through Aldreth or go out 
on an Eastern diversion and come into Ely from the shortest way across the Cam. 

I don't know the answer to this one; I hope to know much better tonight, I know one gentleman 
who's been changing his mind back and forth over the past 25 years. I shall probably do the same at 
least four times during the course of this discussion 

The pattern for tonight is very simple: I am going to call on Mr Richard Smail to open the case for 
Aldreth Causeway; Mr Holmes will open the case for Stuntney causeway; Dr Smail will follow up, 
supporting Mr Smail and Mr Bester will speak fourth; and after this I hope to throw this open to 
contributions from the floor when I hope the whole thing gets really lively. At the end I hope we 
will vote - we needn't have a formal resolution, we can vote simply for Aldreth or for Stuntney and 
will see if Bismark is right when he said "What’s the point of counting heads, when its what's in 
them which matters". We shall however count heads. 

Ladies and Gentlemen I have great pleasure in asking Mr Richard Smail to introduce the case for the 
Aldreth Causeway ~~ 


Dr Smail 

Mr Chairman to aid matters in this discussion I would refer to a map showing the Isle of Ely in 
pre-drainage times 

It shows the Island on which is Haddenham, Wilburton, Stretham, Lt Thetford and Ely. On the other 
side is the high ground to the south on which stands Swavesey, Over, Willingham Cottenham and 
the earthwork which will be mentioned during the curse of the evening as Belsar's Hill. 

In between the two pieces of high ground is the fen and the Ouse picks its way through the centre. 
The fen between Belsar's Hill and Aldreth is about two miles wide; when you go around the corner, 
along to Stretham and take the main road to Ely, then on your right, still parallel to the Ouse, the fen 
is much narrower and its particularly narrow opposite Lt Thetford with Barway on the other side, 
and Braham farm, a name which may be mentioned again during the course of the evening, with 
Stuntney island on the other side 

Before the draining of the fens in the C17 there were no modern roads; what developed in the long 
run was the causeway up from Earith, the causeway across to Aldreth and the causeway from 
Stuntney to Ely 


Richard Smail 

Mr chairman, ladies and gentlemen. As Dr Ravensdale has told us, during the years 1068-1070 
William had trouble with the Danes and rebel English in many part of the country, in Yorkshire, the 
South West and the Isle of Ely 

In the account of the Ely campaign we depend on two works written in Ely itself. They are the Gesta 
Herewardii and the Liber Eliensis. They both make it clear that William fought Hereward and his 
fugitive followers on many separate fronts at different entrances to the Isle of Ely. For instance we 
learn of an attack at Burwell, and assault at Reach and at one point William retired to his manor, we 
think at Brandon. Another time he fell back on Cambridge and we also hear of Hereward sheltering 
at Somersham wood 

But for all these scattered incidents both sources agree that the main brunt of the attacks fell as a 
certain entrance to the Isle called Aldrehede. Now even at this spot there is little record of actual 
pitched fighting but this is where, both sources agree, the main brunt fell. On two occasions the 
Normans attempted to force a way through the marsh surrounding the Isle and on both occasions 
they were repelled by the guerrilla tactics of Hereward and his men. What we are really here to 
debate is the exact location of this place Aldrehede. We would like to advance a number of points to 
back up our own view that the Aldrehede of the chroniclers is identifiable with the village of Aldreth 
and that William the Conqueror attacked the Isle of Ely by way of the fen between Willingham and 
Aldreth which is now covered by the Aldreth causeway. 

My first point is concerned with the name of the site. Everyone is agreed that both sources name 
Aldrehede and this is either to be connected, in present day terms, with the village of Aldreth or, 
tenuously, with a single name Alderbrook Farm, where my opponents believe William attacked. It 
has been established in the Place Name Society's volume for Cambridgeshire that the names 
Aldrehede and Aldreth have a common ancient root : "alor" meaning an Alder & "hythe" meaning a 
landing place - landing place by the Alders. You may well ask, & my opponents no doubt will ask, 
why in a countryside full of fen and marsh there might not be many such landing places by the 
Alders, and we entirely agree. But it is strange this is not reflected anywhere on the map and in fact 
the only Alor-hythe in the Place Name volume is Aldreth. Looking through the Place Name volumes 
I observe that, no doubt due to a mistake in compilation, Alderbrook Farm is not there. 

Now it seems very strange to me that if, as my opponents propound, the name does date back to 
1070, no documentary sources have ever mentioned it and it is not there. So perhaps at some later 
stage in this debate I could ascertain from them where exactly it is and what it is, because until then I 
must just discard it as a modern name. 

Now I should mention that one of the articles I have read supporting the Braham case says, & I 
quote, "those who are taking an interest in our investigation of the old wars might amuse themselves 
with comparing the names about Braham dock, such as Alderbrook Farm, with those in the Gesta 
Herewardii" It says "such names". Now I, looking at the map, have never seen any other name but 
Alderbrook Farm, anywhere in the vicinity which could have anything to do with alor or hythe and 
so I really would like to know some of those other names. I also have another suggestion to make: if 
an Ely writer in the C12, and both these documents were written in the C12 at Ely, wanted to give a 
name to the area around Braham Farm, he already had one: the Inquisitio Eliensis of 1086 already 
names Bramewere and this name Brame is continually repeated in every medieval century in a long 
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succession of Ely documents, and charters, in the Ely Coucher Book and in cartularies. It was a 
fishery of the monks, so that the writers of the chronicles would have every reason to know about it. 
It seems extremely strange to us that both sources quote a name that survives in no document that is 
Aldrehede when they could use this name for a fishery, Bramewere, which every monk would know. 
So much for the name. 

Now I turn to the topography: why should William have attacked at Aldreth. If he came from the 
South West and Cambridge, which our chairman has suggested, it would certainly be the narrowest 
fen to cross. But I don't think this is the only reason, or even the main reason, why William crossed 
at Aldreth. I think there was a crossing there before his time and to back up this view I would like to 
quote two passages from Cyril Fox's book "The archaeology of the Cambridge region". The first 
quotation concerns also the fort at Belsars Hill and I should perhaps explain that this is a circular 
earthwork on the Willingham end of the causeway, the date of which has never been fully 
determined. "Belsar's Hill", he writes, "commands an ancient causeway giving access to the Isle of 
Ely which the Bronze Age finds near Aldreth High Bridge suggest may have been in use at an earlier 
period. The whole way may be prehistoric”. 

The second quotation concerns the causeway in general. "Aldreth causeway, the medieval route 
from Cambridge to Ely, may preserve some elements of a prehistoric track; whether this be so or no, 
finds of Neolithic and Bronze Age date, near the High Bridge, suggest that a ford existed there in 
pre-Roman times and the situation of the camp of Belsars Hill is certainly significant thereto". 

So it would seem quite likely that when William came to the fen there was an old trackway and ford 
across it, probably only usable in good weather, but still present, and realising the potential of this 
crossing place William strengthened it, as the Gesta Herewardii points out, with a temporary assault 
causeway, which was really more like a pontoon bridge than a road. 

Have we any documentary evidence to back up this? Yes we have. For instance the Chronicle of 
Florence, who was a monk at Worcester, who died in 1118 : he mentions that William with his 
house cars blocked all the exits on the East edge of the Isle and ordered a causeway two miles long 
to be build on the west side. I should mention that the distance from Belsar's Hill to the very south of 
Aldreth village is almost exactly two miles and it is on the west of the Isle. This evidence of 
Florence is backed up by the local writer of the Liber Eliensis who also mentioned a two-mile long 
causeway on the west side. 

As we should expect the marshland operations of the King that required a crossing of the many 
courses of the Ouse was supported by river craft. I think the information given by both Ely writers 
about this water-borne force supports my idea that the attack was made on the West side of the Isle. 
Both sources mention the rendezvous of the water-borne forces as being at Cotingelade. Where was 
this place? The name is often mentioned in Ely documents and its exact location is highly debatable. 
I think it has been identified with the Car Dyke which runs down through Cottenham and is highly 
debatable in itself: the Bran Ditch and a separate course of the Old West River which might have 
flowed there. But I have been told that Cotingelade is identifiable with the old Cottenham brook, the 
waters of which now flow down the modern Cottenham lode. Part of the course of the Cotingelade 
can be seen on the Geological map - it isn't actually there itself. So whichever version we accept of 
this it would seem conclusively that the Cotingelade of the Gesta Herewardii and the Liber Eliensis 
is near the village of Cottenham, because the name itself means "water-course of the peoples of 
Cotta". 

Now I put it to you that it would be very strange for William to summon the fishermen of the area to 
Cotingelade which is down here, to attack the Isle of Ely, right up here (by Brahame), when in 
between he had the much better big stretches of water - Soham and Stretham meres. If he was gong 
to attack at Braham these would be much better places for him to muster his boats. But if he was to 
attack at Aldreth, the Cotingelade would probably be easier. 

I feel, on the archaeological score, that lots of people here tonight will doubt the validity of our case 
on the purely archaeological basis because although small prehistoric, Roman and Norman finds 
have been made, they don't compare in any way with the finds near Brahame. But the trouble is that 
the Aldreth causeway has never been fully excavated: Mr T.C. Lethbridge, the distinguished 
supporter of the Braham site, once carried out a small dig here at the High Bridge and found, to use 
his own words, "nothing remotely suggesting that this was the battlefield". We really doubt that he 
was digging at the right place. Since the draining of the fens in the C17 the Old West River has been 
a small and well-disciplined stream flowing in single channel, but before the drainage it was far 
larger and flowed in a number of channels - this can be seen in the Book of Sewers in the University 
Library dated about 1620. So it is exceedingly difficult for any modern investigator to pick the exact 
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channel where the main river then flowed and therefore the spot where the clash between Hereward 
and William took place. 

Another variable in the archaeological situation is the line of the trackway itself. The excavation of 
trackways is always difficult because the line can change and this can easily happen. If you were 
going along a road and it becomes rutted, you move out on to the verge, and this happened a great 
deal of course in the Middle Ages, then the verge would become rutted and you would move over, as 
son on over a period of many years, the whole track can shift across and this can been seen on a 
map. The part of the Causeway from the High Bridge to Aldreth village, on the first edition of the 
Ordnance Survey map dated 1836, runs along one side and now, it can be clearly seen that it runs 
about 20 yards to the East. So if this has happened in 150 years what more can happen in 900 years? 
So it is a very difficult thing to judge exactly where a causeway is, and therefore, of course where 
you are going to find things. 

And any fighting: you must get out of your heads any notion that there was a big battle at Aldreth. 
It’s all fen around here and there was probably no good way of getting across before William came. 
Any fighting actually in the fen would have been between very small forces on a very small front 
and so, if you are going to find arms they would be very small groups and in very small amounts, 
thus very difficult to find. 

Apart from archaeology, those who support Braham make a great deal of the fact that here the fen is 
shortest and they say surely therefore William would choose it to go across. We think of it like this: 
from the earliest times to the draining of the fens men had this problem of getting across this circle 
of fen around Ely, and of the many routes they could have chosen that which becomes by far the 
most important, the main road from Cambridge to Ely, is the Aldreth Causeway. Now there must 
clearly have been advantages in that route which offset its greater length; so what we ask is this: if 
people in the long run came to that conclusion why should the Conqueror alone decide otherwise. 
The Earith Causeway is a good four miles long and that is often used: that is the main route from the 
West and even on the East side of the Isle when in the early C12 Bishop Harvey came to build a 
causeway from Stuntney to Ely he did not chose the Braham route - he didn't go across this very nice 
short bit - but built a much longer causeway from Soham to Stuntney to Ely. 

To sum up, I present these points in favour of Aldreth: firstly: both sources agree that there was 
fighting at Aldrehede; we know the name Aldrehede and the name Aldreth have a common root and 
Aldrehede is mentioned throughout the centuries in documents definitely referring to Aldreth. 
Second: from the Victoria County History and Sir Cyril Fox's Archaeology of the Cambridge 
Region, we can ascertain that it was highly probable that there was a crossing of the fens at Aldreth a 
long time before William came and when he came he used it. As well as this, thousands of people, 
both before and since have thought Aldreth to be the best way across the fen and William would 
probably do the same. 

Third: we have documentary evidence from two sources to say William build the causeway two 
miles long on the west side of the Isle. 

Fourth: in two sources we have thins name Cotingelade, which is definitely connected with 
Cottenham and so would be a very strange mustering place for a force to go to Braham. 

Finally I really must add our principal objection to the Braham site: there is no recognised crossing 
of the fens at Braham, there is no hint of a causeway, either in the earth or in any document, and the 
one name that may tie up with Aldrehede - Alderbrook Farm - is so modern that it is not included n 
the Place Name volume, it was not even on the map in 1836. And yet my opponents would have you 
believe that the chroniclers preferred this word Alderbook, which we have no reference to at all, to 
the word Brame which occurs in their own documents many documents as a fishery of the monks. 
And that ladies and gentlemen, Mr Chairman, concludes my case. 


Reg Holmes 

Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen; first thing I want to say is a word of congratulation to Richard 
Smail for the way he has put over his argument this evening. I was delighted with most of what he 
said; in fact 90% of it I am quite prepared to accept; I would, however, pint out that there were one 
or two slight errors, or misstatements, in his delivery; but we will soon come to those as we proceed. 
I shall not go over the history which has already been done extremely well but will content myself 
from quoting from the documents which I think support our contention. First of all I should say that 
the Liber Eliensis which we have, on which we rely so much for both arguments is a peculiar 
document; it is quite obviously a compilation of various earlier documents and particularly in the 
section which deals with the battle of Aldrehede. It gives three separate accounts of attacks on the 
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island, which the editors of the book published recently all agree was one attack only, or at least not 
more than two: obviously material has been drawn from earlier sources and this has become slightly 
confused and sometimes misplaced, and so it is, an extremely difficult account to follow and there 
has been a great deal of misplacement of material. 

I would like to suggest that there is an order running through these various accounts and I would like 
to try to put this sequence through as it could be read; my claim is no greater than that I might say. 
As our chairman has pointed out the greatest danger to William was the threat of the return of the 
Danes, expelled from the island; Hereward had been with them, they had sacked and burnt 
Peterborough, withdrawn to their ships and gone back through the Wash. There was always the 
possibility that they might return. A short extract from Liber Eliensis: "Morca & Egelwin, Bishop of 
Durham, & Siward & Hereward with many others again sought the Isle of Ely by ship". Hereward 
had left with the Danes and had returned again "and when the King heard this he obstructed egress 
from the Eastern shore of the Island with his boatmen". This would of course have been necessary: 
there would be two reasons: to secure the Isle of Ely from the sea from the Danes and to bottle up 
Hereward inside the Island. "On the Western side he commanded a bridge two miles long to be 
made" - he didn't build one, he commanded one. I might point out that in all the documents wherever 
it is mentioned the word "bridge" only is used, either the Latin "pons" or the Saxon "bridge", never 
do we get the word "causeway" - calctrum, the Latin word for causeway is never used. 

"When they had shut themselves up in this way they raised a fortification of turf against the plots of 
the King, and the King knew that Hereward was there and gathered together a yet greater force to 
fight against him and because of its natural defences it stood impregnable in the midst of the land" - 
this is obviously William's attempt to break onto the Island; I quite agree with what has been said 
that there must have been a considerable amount of skirmishing, no direct battle probably, a great 
deal of scattered fighting, and it seems that this could have happened here, that William attempted to 
break in but was unsuccessful. He then seems to have moved - possibly his camp was at Willingham 
or the Cambridge side - this is where I think his headquarters could have been - then he seems to 
have moved to his camp at Brandon. Why should he do this? I would think that because seeing he 
was unable to force that two-mile long stretch across the fen he sought a narrower crossing. He 
would move round, no doubt along the right-hand up to Norfolk and come along the high ground 
back towards Ely until he came to the Stuntney ridge, which was the nearest high ground opposite 
Ely. 

We know he went to Brandon, if we can rely on any documents at all; certainly it is recorded that 
Hereward going out from Ely to spy at the enemy camp did "assume the character of a potter, make 
his way to the King's court at Brandon". We might accept that the main camp was then at Brandon. 
"The King, ever considering how to destroy those who were shutting themselves up in Ely and to 
take the place, but he could not. Much moved, therefore, he placed his army anew at Aldrehede 
where the waters of the Isle were least wide, by a bridge which he had prepared long before. Still it 
extended in breadth to the space of four furlongs from it" 

Might I just point out from Stuntney ridge to Ely is just four furlongs across? From Willingham to 
Aldreth is two miles. Iam drawing from two different documents, as no doubt our friend here has; 
the main documents are Gesta Herewardii and Liber Eliensis; they agree fairly well but do give 
slightly different accounts which are probably interesting. 

Gesta Herewardii says on this occasion "So after the King heard of these things he was excessively 
angered and impelled by great indignation he urgently attempted to take the Isle, and he moved all 
his army to Aldrehede, where it was not so wholly surrounded with waters and swamp, the breadth 
of the position extended only four furlongs. After bringing instruments and engines of logs and 
stones and piles of all sorts they constructed a causeway in the swamp, though it was comparatively 
useless and narrow, near to a great river by the aforesaid place Aldrehede". It then describes how 
they made the causeway with timber, brushwood and sand. "And the King, leading his whole army 
to Aldrehede, made them bring in heaps of wood and stone and collected all materials and gave 
orders that the fishermen of the district should come along with their boats to Cotingelade that those 
whom he had brought might cross over". 

I was surprised to hear the suggestion - Cottenham Lode runs down here - it seems strange that we 
should hear of Cotingelade as a river, since it is distinctly described as a "lacus" - a lake; it is quite 
true that no-one seems able to decide quite when Cotingelade stood but there are several references 
to it, particularly in the boundaries of the island; in quite a lot of documents the boundaries of the 
Island of Ely are shown as stretching from one place to another, and one extent of the island is 
shown from Stretham mere across to Churchweire, which is another one which no-one has found, 


but the other side there's one point that at least we have got settled, that is from Littleport to 
Contingelade is seven miles - "septem miliarum". 

If we take the centre of Littleport and with a radius of seven miles draw an arc they will find that 
seven miles comes just around Stuntney, certainly not Cottenham lode, which is more like 12 or 13 
miles. So that gathering of his ships at Cotingelade would be quite what we would expect if the 
attack was going to be launched from about Stuntney. The whole of the attack on the Island, if it 
came from Willingham would be very a very poor choice for any general - he could achieve no 
surprise at all, he would be overlooked from the higher ground at Haddenham, the whole of this fen 
would be open to him; he would surely choose a site in which from the high land he could look 
down on what he was attacking - that high land of Stuntney ridge comes right close here, just 
half-a-mile across, he could see what was happening, he could achieve surprise. 

The account in Liber Eliensis "The King moved his camp nearer the island against the river Ouse 
having in his company a multitude of horsemen, foot soldiers etc, and besieged them and it fell out 
that at dawn those in the island lifted up their eyes and beheld an unnumbered people carrying 
brushwood and sand in sacks by which they might make a way through the mud of the river and take 
the fortification”. 

They lifted up their eyes - they were obviously at a lower level and looked upwards to the ridge 
opposite them. There is a similar account in Gesta Herewardii - the attack across the island when 
they had built the bridge "a great multitude rushed and came together on it, eager amongst other 
things for the gold and silver which they thought was hidden in plenty in the Isle, with the result that 
those men who in their hurry had taken the lead were drowned together with the road itself that they 
had made" - the whole thing collapsed - we shall not see a causeway at all, it no longer exists, it 
would be destroyed in the mud of the fen, I don't think we shall find, if we dig at Aldreth bridge or if 
we dig at Braham farm any vestige of a causeway left; the only thing we can hope to find is 
archaeological evidence - probably implements of war of some kind. 

The Liber Eliensis' account of the collapse of the causeway and King's reaction afterwards : "The 
king watching from above" - note this - "watching from above, groaned in the sorrow of his heart 
and with the small number of soldiers remaining withdrew to Brandon, abandoning all further hope 
of taking the Isle”. 

Here again there is the reference that he stood on the height and watched the battle beneath, which 
occurred below him. Then of course we get the story of the way into the Island being betrayed by the 
monks and William's eventual success, getting into the Island when he crossed over, I suggest 
somewhere in the Stuntney region. I don't say actually at Brahame, but somewhere in the locality, he 
stayed at Witchford while the monks were still quarrelling amongst themselves and eventually went 
into the monastery unknown, out again and was so annoyed with his reception that he fined them a 
considerable sum of money. But he did establish the castle of Ely, built in his period, he left 40 
knights there to guard the Island. 

Assuming he did come to Stuntney ridge, what conditions would he find here? It has been contended 
that there was a prehistoric causeway at Aldreth, I don't deny that there was, but I was much 
surprised to here that nothing had been built across the fens nearer Ely. Actually within a mile of 
Braham there are no fewer than three Bronze Age causeways - the present road from Stuntney, one 
near Braham, one opposite Fordy - Little Thetford - the very name Fordy and Thetford make 
Braham the most obvious place for crossing. 

If you stood on the South ridge looking to Braham in direct line was the first settlement of Ely - 
Crate dune, a Bronze Age settlement, certainly a Saxon Christian settlement, the first church at Ely 
was built here. Only in 672 when Etheldreda came back to Ely and decided to build a cathedral did 
she choose a site nearer the river. The pagan Saxon burial ground has been found. At Braham there 
is an earthwork, probably medieval, nobody has been able to decide what it was but it is a peculiar 
earthwork, a weak sort of defence - three banks in rectangular construction, one within the other, 
immediately opposite the track which still leads down to the river, and across here there is another 
defensive earthwork & semi-circular half-moon earthwork. Alderbrooke farm lies just here. 

Iam asked to account for the name Alderbrook. I agree it is probably quite late. I don't say it was 
called Aldreth, it stands on the Alderbrook River which runs down to the river. If there was the 
Alderbrook running down here, which is certainly old, most rivers had their hythe. There is not the 
slightest doubt it could have been known as Alderhythe in exactly the same way that they hythe at 
Ely is the Castle hythe and the various hythes along the river at Ely still. 

Braham farm forms this earthwork at the edge of the clay which was always the main road 
throughout the Isle of Ely - wherever the old tracks existed they mainly extended along the edge of 
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the clay, just where the clay was breaking into the fen. The old road from Braham comes along the 
clay and comes to the Castle hythe at Ely, obviously a connection between the two. 

Another factor which influences me is that at Braham farm the C14 charters - Braham Farm was 
acquired by the monastery of Ely - in their early charters there is no mention of a fishery at Braham 
farm and its name is Herewardbeche. 

Not only was this a prehistoric, bronze age, Roman crossing but it is pretty certain that in 1140, less 
than 100 years after William crossed, King Stephen attacked the Isle - Bishop Nigel was supporting 
Matilda in the quarrel with Stephen - Ely castle was held by Bishop Nigel and Stephen attacked 
across if not to Braham farm earthwork at least to something similar. "The King examining the 
wonderful and unconquerable fortification of the place he anxiously consulted a number of persons 
about the means of breaking in. When at length the advice was given and approved, that he should 
collect a quantity of boats at the place where the waters surrounding the island seemed to be less 
wide, place them broadside on and build a bridge across them to the shores of the island with a 
foundation of hurdles laid lengthwise". This was done; he constructed a bridge across the boats, the 
avoided the castle of Aldrehede and took the crossing over the narrow part of the river. He still had a 
certain amount of swampy ground to go through, he advanced to Ely, took the castle at Ely, sent out 
and subdued the fort at Aldrehede - fort by the way was not the usual word "castelum” but 
"castelulum" - small fort. 

The crossing -Stuntney road - of Bishop Northwold, the causeway - always referred to as a 
causeway, not a bridge, was possibly built about 1200. There was parallel to it a Bronze Age 
causeway. 

Lethbridge tells us that from dredgings along here many C11 weapons have been found. Some of 
these are featured in the Cambridge Antiquarian Society Proceedings. I would like to see the map of 
the district with the finds plotted. Lethbridge claims much was found here, but little near Aldreth, 
but I am not stressing that point at all 


Dr Smail 

This controversy of local interest seems to have been begun by the late Mr Tom Lethbridge who was 
appointed excavator to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society n 1925, a young man in his early 20's; a 
post he held for the next 30 years. In 1930 or thereabouts he began to interest himself in this matter 
of the site of the battle of Aldrehede. Since then there have been many contributions by him and 
others which have gradually built up a case against the old orthodology which we are defending: that 
there was a main battle at the ancient village of Aldreth a little way down the hill. Historical 
knowledge thrives on controversy, such advances as are made usually arise because some 
established view is challenged & because of the challenge & the ensuing cut and thrust of debate old 
views are re-examined, old sources looked at again and some advance is made in what we know of 
the past. 

We owe a great debt to Mr Homes who had taken up from Lethbridge & my old friend Col Beckett, 
whose contribution concerned Herewardisbech & has taken the trouble to collect all these scattered 
papers, many of which are very difficult to come by. But the highest compliment that he can be paid, 
having done this work, is that it should be subjected to a degree of examination. 

I am aware that he has presented you with a very attractive package and as I speak I'm 
uncomfortably aware again that I have to come after me Mr Bester, the sage of Haddenham. It's my 
job to assist you in making up your minds to see what these attractive looking contents of the 
package weigh and what their quality is; but they do appeal to local historians, compounded as they 
are of archaeology, topography and the study of place names - a good varied exhibition of the kind o 
material which the local historian uses 

His case we can summarise: he says it makes military sense that William should cross the fen at its 
narrowest point & we're not contesting that he has been talking about the narrowest part; there's one 
small point where I think he went too far; I think he translated a phrase from the Liber Eliensis that 
he makes the text say that the fen at Aldrehede is where the waters are narrowest. I think in fact that 
the text says that the waters at Aldrehede are less wide - not that they're least wide - and of course 
they're less wide at Aldreth than they are at most places. 

He says it makes military sense, this is really the basis of his case - it makes military sense for 
William to cross at that place & this is supported, he says, by the documentary evidence that the 
width of the fen where William crossed was four furlongs. It's further supported by the kind of C11 
weaponry which was found in the river & its supported by the existence of the earthwork at Braham 
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Farm, and, as a little point his question of Hereward's beche - Hereward's stream - he says at Braham 
farm - I don't think he ought to say that - somewhere on the Braham estate 

I'd like to discuss each of these points briefly, but I'd like to preface it by the very briefest word on 
the two Ely sources. We've a number of national sources, like Florence of Worcester, like the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, or the Ericus Fatalis & others, who simply tell us really that there was a 
campaign against the Isle of Ely. These are C11 sources, written quite near the time when the events 
took place. And local details of our local here Hereward is supplied by these two works which are 
written at Ely about 80-100 years after the events took place. 

These are the Gesta Herewardii - deeds of Hereward, probably written about 1150 or a little before 
and the Liber Eliensis - the Ely book which was the official history of the monastery, written at the 
monastery, itself composed between 1131 & 1171. Both have a peculiar character. 

The Gesta Herewardii is full of legendary material - the earliest part of the book is concerned with 
Hereward's wanderings before the Norman Conquest of England, where he goes to Cornwall, to 
Ireland & Flanders. All this part of the book is strongly reminiscent of James Bond, in that Hereward 
is concerned in a large number of violent encounters with unsavoury characters who he despatches 
& these activities are punctuated by the number of beautiful women who fall violently in love with 
him & he finally marries one of them, the countess Torfleda of France. 

All through there is this strong admixture of clearly legendary material, which is carried into the 
Gesta's account of the campaign in Ely itself. You'll remember the famous episode - especially the 
readers of Charles Kingsley - the episode of the witch who the Normans used to curse the English 
but more than that Hereward disguised as a potter has already penetrated into William's camp at 
Brandon & has got into the house of with witch and overhears her conversation with another woman 
before the action takes place. So you've got a book where there is legend, there is local tradition - 
this is why it’s so valuable, but it’s difficult to disentangle the two. It isn't the sort of work on which 
we would normally rely for precision statements & the same is true of the Liber Eliensis. 

Mr Holmes has told us how the 20-odd pages that deal with Hereward and the campaign, in the 
Liber Eliensis, is three separate accounts conflated, so he makes it sound as though the whole thing 
lasted seven years whereas its doubtful whether it lasted seven months. There's a little summary in 
chapter 102 full of quotations from the books of the Mascedes, which is one source used; then he 
uses the Gesta Herewardii & this is why, of course, you get the same information in both books. It 
isn't that because you've got a statement in the Gesta and a statement in the Liber therefore you score 
two points, in fact you only score one, because one is copying the other. 

And then he's got a third account later on. So the point is that he freely quotes from other sources. 
The Liber Eliensis quotes freely from William Potter, William the Conqueror's chaplain, & he used 
in his description of the Ely campaign many sentences and whole passages which are copied straight 
out of William of Poitier. But William of Poitier wasn't describing the Ely campaign, he was 
describing the Battle of Hastings. So this is the point: neither of the two books is a book on which 
you can rely & stake as the literal truth any statement that it happens to make 

I'm going to deal in a sentence or two and make comments on Mr Holmes' main points to assist the 
audience in making up their mind. As for the Normans crossing at the shortest point, I'm going to 
leave that matter till last because it links up with the positive points we want to make, of which I 
want to remind you. 

The question of the information in the Gesta about the four furlongs as being the breadth of the fen 
which William crossed and which is copied by the Liber. We have reservations about medieval 
distances, and I speak with some authority on this - I'm less inclined than Mr Holmes and his 
supporters to lend credence to these four furlongs, especially as it comes from a book of the general 
character as the Gesta. But I repeat Richard's point that we've got a distance too, namely the two 
miles of Florence of Worcester. It is generally believed that Florence of Worcester had at his 
disposal a version of the Anglo Saxon Chronicle, now lost, which relates very closely with the 
Peterborough Chronicle. 

The second point is that the author of the Liber, with all his local knowledge, having read in 
Florence of Worcester that William operated over a two-mile stretch was content to bring it into his 
history. The Ely local writer saw this distance, found it good and used it. 

I come to the finds of the weapons in the river; now we have reservations about the way in which 
this evidence was originally presented by Mr Lethbridge. Someone in the room may tell us that 
knowledge of these things has gone further since his time, but when he wrote his first paper on the 
finds down by the river at Braham, he'd displayed four spears and an axe head belonging to the late 
Saxon period. I quote: "It is possible, that the spearheads come from the same place as the very fine 
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spear head described in vol.31. This was dredged from the river at Braham dock in 1924; workmen 
who had been employed in spreading the mud at this time reported to Major Fowler that several old 
daggers and bones were found at the same time. Miss Wesley tells us that the spearheads n her 
brother's collection, (these are the ones he's writing about) were brought to him about 10 years ago; 
they all show traces of river mud and freshwater shoals still sticking to their surfaces. It seems 
possible that these are the old daggers found at Braham dock". 

Now it this were an essay brought to me by a pupil I would object with some vigour at the way in 
which this evidence was presented. What has been found at Braham Dock? Answer, one spearhead. 
It is inferred, that numerous other spearheads have also been found at Braham dock, but this far from 
certain. The spearheads come to him, prominence unknown, and he only links them with Braham 
dock because of other hearsay evidence about the workmen who said they had found old daggers at 
the same time. 

He also goes on to refer to the possibilities of warlike happenings at Braham dock in the C11, for 
this is the date to which the spears are tentatively ascribed. And then this remarkable sentence: "If if 
should prove possible to fix the date of this fighting, then we have a fixed point in the dating of 
weapons which is of the greatest value". 

If that's not a circular argument, what is? That because weapons are found at Braham dock, therefore 
there was fighting there, but if we can show there was fighting there, this will enable us to date the 
weapons. 

We do not like the way in which this paper is presented, particularly when in as far as I can gather, 
his last paper in the Cambridge Antiquarian Society's proceedings which came out 10 years later, he 
says "From dredging of the river at this point many C11 weapons have been recovered, including 
one of the finest spears in the country". What he should have written, unless he has other evidence 
which he has not published, is that one of the finest spears in the country has been recovered from 
Braham Dock and there are reasons by which one may suppose that it was just possible that certain 
other spears have been recovered" 

But it's no business of mine to ridicule this very distinguished archaeologist, because when he draws 
his map to accompany the same article he marks the figure 1 at Braham Dock and the key is "C11 
weapon found", so that all he seems to be claiming in the last resort is that one spearhead has been 
found at Braham Dock. He marks other spearheads found in the river, but these he puts down at 
Quanea which is the other side of Stuntney. 

But supposing it was allowed, and supposing we're going to hear other evidence this evening that 
there are many other spearheads or weapons found at Braham or in that part of the river, we would 
like to ask how secure the technique of dating these finds is. We all know that armour and tracery in 
church windows and other remains from the middle ages can be dated fairly accurately as their form 
changes. Is this the case with as simple an object as a spearhead. I don't know myself the literature 
where I could read about this, or the museum collections where it could be demonstrated, but if they 
exist we ought to know. I am simply raising the question of whether weapons can be dated - 
certainly the simple weapons as spears - with such a close degree of refinement. 

But we will go further; if it can be proved that there were many finds & if it were proved that they 
were C11 finds we would still have to ask: why must they necessarily be connected with this 
particular battle? 

The Liber itself mentions the fact that fighting took place at the same spot when Canute had attacked 
50 years before, also in the C11. Weapons found in the river might arise from that particular 
encounter. But I think that any military historian has to realise that there were historical occasion of 
all kinds of which he knows nothing. Even if we've got weapons in the river; even if they're C11 - 
and both points have to be proved - would they necessarily come from this particular battle 
Hereward's brook - yes alright, but it first comes to light in a document 250 years after Hereward's 
time. We don't know exactly where it was & even if Hereward's brook is there how good evidence is 
it for the site of the battle we are discussing. Hereward was an Ely hero, we should expect his name 
to crop up in any part of the Isle. He was active in many parts of the Isle, from Brandon on the East 
to Somersham wood on the west & the fact that his name turns up in one particular place is a very 
small support to the notion that the battle we are discussing took place there. 

I come to the last point, which was the question of the shortest route. We really ask this question, we 
say that for centuries people had the problem of getting on the Isle, it was a daily problem so that 
throughout the centuries hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of people had to solve it and the 
answer they gave - you can say they voted with their feet by going up into the Isle of Ely by way of 
Aldreth. It wasn't the shortest way - why didn't they nip across the little bit of fen at Braham where 
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so many Bronze Age causeways were available - because there must have been some advantages in 
going across the Aldreth causeway; we don't know what they were but surely they existed, otherwise 
they wouldn't have gone on for so long 

So we say the Normans had this problem and the Normans solved it in the same way. Aldreth 
causeway was the chief entry into the Isle. 

We were reading the will of a townsman of Haddenham who died in 1531. He left various bequests 
for charity and the church in the village; he also left a sum of money towards the upkeep of the 
London causey - that is the causeway that runs into Haddenham, which he regarded as the road to 
London and the outside world. Another illustration: the road was so important that the medieval 
Bishops laid the responsibility for its repair not simply on the inhabitants of Haddenham, Wilburton, 
Willingham & the neighbouring villages but they laid that responsibility in the form of labour 
service in villages all over the Isle - at Chatteris, Upwell, Outwell, even at Leverington, north of 
Wisbech - they all had a duty of maintaining the Aldreth causeway. Why? Because of its overriding 
importance as the entry to the Isle. Why should the Romans come that way - because we believe 
there was some way in, in their time, of which they took advantage. 

I would like to refer to two medieval documents which came from the Abbey of Ramsey. In 1170 
there was a dispute between the Abbot of Ramsey and the Bishop of Ely about the repair of the 
Aldreth Causeway. A settlement was made which is recorded in the Ramsey documents where it is 
said, and both the Bishop and Abbot agreed about this, that the work which was due from the men of 
Chatteris on the causeway came "ex antique" - it came from the remote past - it was all done a long 
time ago, & this was a document of 1170. And there is another which records the proceedings of a 
Hundred Court at Witchford where the Abbot of Ramsey admits that work was due on the causeway 
but takes this back to the reign of Edgar. I'm not pressing these points because the legal memory in 
the Middle Ages was often highly faulty, all I'm saying is that in the C12 the duty of working on the 
causeway was regarded as an ancient duty so that the causeway & the organisation for repairing it 
were already old in the middle of the C12 

Finally: the name, and this is our main point. The two Ely authorities on which we are all relying for 
the local tradition - the Gesta and the Liber - say that the battle rook place at Aldrehede & we say 
that this is Aldreth - "Alor quay", two perfectly common Anglo-Saxon words. Our opponents are 
trying to separate the two, because they say in the fen country there's a lot of water, a lot of water 
traffic, there must be a lot of landing places & there are a lot of alders so there are many landing 
places by the alders. We say if this is so, how very remarkable that the map of Cambridgeshire isn't 
covered with Aldreths if that's going to be your reason. 

How still more remarkable that there is only one Aldreth. And how most remarkable of all that if the 
Ely writers of the C12 applied the name Aldrehede to the area of Braham Farm that it was never 
used again in that sense in any document whatsoever. And how very strange these Ely writers should 
apply it to a place which already carried the name Braham, which indeed, as far as we can see, is an 
older name than Aldreth. This attempt to argue that Aldreth and Aldrehede were different places 
simply will not wash. We can show that not only the Ely writers were using the name Aldreth in the 
middle of the C12, but so were other people as well. It occurs in four successive Pipe Rolls from 
1169 to 1173. It occurs in the Ramsey documents of the 1170s to which I have already referred, 
already associated with its famous causeway. The name is the thing and it’s on that that our case 
chiefly rests 


Charles Bester 

Well Mr Chairman I wish I cold hide under the table. I have a deep respect for Dr Smail and an 
intense admiration for his son Richard who has produced a really remarkable document. I do think 
that the introduction to Charles Kingsley's historical novel can well be applied to both the doctor and 
his son. Ernest Rees here, in writing about this novel which has influenced local opinion such a lot & 
which the Haddenham people take as gospel says: “The attempt he made to endue his romance with 
more than ordinary romantic substance helped to bring the critics and the serious history man down 
upon him when the book first appeared, & it still helps to explain why he was so fine a saga maker 
& so incomplete a professor of history". 

Now our learned friends have both asserted that there is no reference to the Alor or the Alder in the 
Place Names of Cambridgeshire & the Isle of Ely. At this very place of which we are talking, of 
Alderforth, it states that in a book associated with the records of Ely cathedral it is Aldeforth. 

Now I am perhaps the only one here tonight who has sailed across this disputed area. In 1947 I went 
down on Good Friday morning to Aldreth & getting around to the Boot, which is 15 feet above sea 
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level, we became afloat in an amphibious vehicle & we sailed across to the engine, plumbed the 
depth when we were halfway across and found that we were on about 10-12 feet of water. Now that 
is what happened when the basin filled up in 1947. It also had a tremendous amount of water on the 
other side. 

I have been influenced by Major Gordon Fowler's work and having met him on several occasions 
and discussed this with him I became convinced that this historical romance concerning the crossing 
from Belsars Hill to Aldreth was out of place and it was most obvious that if William was gong to 
strike Ely, as he did, that he had far more sense than go across two miles when he could go across a 
quarter. So I suggest for these reasons alone that it was obvious with the common sense of William 
that he would take this shortest route. 

Now I have over the past 30-odd years questioned many Haddenham workers particularly when the 
deep digger ploughs were introduced as Chivers started ploughing the area with their deeper 
ploughs. I have never been able to find anyone who has found in this area even an arrowhead - oh 
yes a stone one. We have found in the Braham area stone axe heads and we have found bronze; 
found Roman pottery and different things relating to the Romans; we have never found any 
indication that in the Aldreth area there is anything that could be associated with a battle. 

I do want to support the claim which my friend made on this question of William looking down on 
the battle. Certainly from Belsars Hill, which is 23 feet above sea level and Aldreth school, which is 
22 feet so it gives you some idea of the levels between - no one could imagine William would stand 
on the Belsars Hill side and look down upon a conflict. But if you look at Braham and look towards 
Stuntney Hill, the very name the Stunt-ey indicates that he could have stood upon this highland and 
looked down upon his men who were in such difficulty. 


Chairman Jack Ravensdale 

Thank you. It seems to me as chairman who am neutral that all the evidence is neutral, it is equal 
from both sides. How does it appear to you? Some of you must know all sorts of things that are 
relevant that haven't come up tonight. Ladies and gentlemen, who'll cast the first stone? 


Floor One 

I don't know whose side I'm on, but the depth of the water in 1947 is irrelevant because the fen has 
shrunk since it was drained. The causeway where it crosses the Old West River is in fact paved. I 
don't know who many people are aware of this but frogmen have in fact found paved crossing of the 
river to the West of Aldreth High Bridge. I don't know the date of the paving, I don't know if the 
people who found it do, so I think that supports the fact that this is an ancient crossing. 

The other question I think is one which again hasn't come to light. What is the significance of 
Belsars Hill? The causeway used to go around Belsar's Hill, this would make Belsars Hill older than 
the causeway & again we don't know if this has any bearing on the argument tonight, but if William 
came along and found a camp there ready made he would likely occupy it and use it as a siege base 
at any rate for the ancient route across to Aldreth 

Other little points crop up because if there was a castle at Rampton, near Belsars Hill, & if 
Cambridge were the headquarters it would seem very logical that Belsars Hill could be an outlying 
camp in the siege of Ely, though whether it would be a base for the final attack is of course another 
question 

Going across the river from Stuntney; the Old West River probably in William's day did not flow 
from West to East but probably from East to West & was probably silted up, quite narrow & not 
very deep; indicating that it was fordable at a point between Belsars Hill and Aldreth supports the 
fact there would be a paved crossing here & could have been waded through. At Stuntney probably 
the main part of the river was on the Stuntney side because according to Fowler's map there was also 
another stream on the Ely side, a small one, which would have made it more difficult. There would 
have been two rivers to cross but there would only have been one further down in the vicinity of 
Braham. 

Just what the significance of my remarks is I don't know 


Floor Two 

I am very interested in this topic. I was born and bred by Aldreth causeway and have known it all 
my life. I would like to support Richard Smail in his remarks about the way into the Isle. There is no 
doubt there was possibly a prehistoric route along the Aldreth causeway, there was certainly a 
Roman Road. 
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You mention Lethbridge making a small dig near the High Bridge. I was with him when he made 
that dig & it wasn't to establish anything about Hereward and William but it was to establish a 
Roman road. We found the foundations of the old Roman road just over the High Bridge & I could 
take you to those same foundations now. What mystified Lethbridge was that beyond the High 
Bridge into Aldreth which was known as the "black half mile" there was no trace of the Roman 
Road. If you stand on the Aldreth Causeway, just beyond the High Bridge, you can see the straight 
line of the causeway straight across the river & right along the canal bank underneath where 
obviously the Roman road was, straight into Aldreth. The Roman road was obviously covered up 
then when they made the old Aldreth canal. I don't think there is any doubt that the Roman road 
existed fro Aldreth probably right to Cambridge 

I'd like to take up Mr Bester's remarks about no arguments or fighting remains being found in that 
area at all. I was present when the foundations were dug for the present High Bridge in 1904 & quite 
a number of armaments were found there; they were all taken care of by Prof Hughes, where they 
went to originally I don't know but I known where some of them went. My father had some of them 
& I think my brother-in-law put them in the museum of the Ledbury Grammar School of all places. 
There are one or two spearheads, an old sword & quite a number of armaments which weren't 
bronze. They were obviously early medieval, probably Hereward's time & probably lost there at the 
time of the battle. 

I cannot but help feel that this was the way into the Island. The Roman road was there in William's 
time. There may have been water on either side of it but on the causeway, when you get beyond the 
High Bridge its raised up about five or six feet now above the level of the surrounding fen which 
could have been a roadway in the submerged time. I do suggest that the fens were submerged after 
William came into the Isle we know the fens have been shrinking ever since they were formed you 
might say. I don't believe there is any doubt but that William would use an existing Roman road into 
the Isle as the tongue of the Aldreth ridge runs down into the fen, it is an obvious place to come into 
the Isle & if Belsar's Hill was an occupiable camp at that tie it would be an obvious place for him to 
rest his armies 

I would like to take up Mr Smail about the Cottenham brook which I disagree with. The Cottenham 
brook was not what is now Cottenham Lode. The Cottenham brook according to Major Fowler 
started at Lockspit Hall & joined the Cam at the Fish & Duck 

I would like to make a point about these implements being found in the river around Thetford. They 
were obviously in the bed of the old Cottenham brook, which doesn't mean anything to me, and as 
Dr Smail said they weren't dated at all so they cannot be connected with William’s crossing. But 
Fowler's main theme was that the Cottenham brook was the present Old West River from Lockspit 
Hall to the Fish & Duck where these implements & remains were found. I don't think the Cottenham 
brook was the Cottenham lode because the remains of the Car Dyke run under the Cottenham Lode. 
But apart from that I would like to agree with Richard Smail's arguments thoroughly 


Floor Three: Rodney Tibbs 

I was just wondering if one can't get at the answer to this by coming at it backwards, so to speak & if 
there's anyone here with a much better knowledge of the fens than mine there might shed some light 
on it. It seems to me that a man who's fought a battle, who's lost & dispirited & tired is going to take 
the easiest way back to his base. As far as I can see the evidence, such as it is, is that William went 
back to Brandon. Can somebody tell us which is the easiest route back to Brandon. Is the easiest 
route through Stuntney, or is it through Willingham, bearing in mind the lakes and meres that existed 
at that time 


Floor Four: Michael Rouse 

I'm fascinated by the proposers of that motion who argue that distances mean nothing & that a few 
weapons here & there mean very little because you can't be very precise about it. They state quite 
categorically that there was no causeway in the area of Braham farm & of course there is record 
evidence that there was a causeway close by Braham. In fact it ran from Fordy Farm across in the 
direction of Lt Thetford & this was uncovered by a farmer near Fordy Farm in about the 1940s & is 
very well recorded by Lethbridge in "Merlin's Island", his book, & in fact there are photographs of 
this causeway with posts turned up pointing across to Lt Thetford & this is an obvious place for a 
ford. 

Fordy to Lt Thetford: we've had a lot about Aldrehede but I am willing to be that from Fordy to Lt 
Thetford there was a ford. It has been shown that the river was fordable at that point and there was a 
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hythe a little further down, at Braham. Braham earthwork was thee to guard this route. It was a way 
that they had to keep an eye on, it was close to Cratendune, the original site of Ely, & there we have 
evidence of Herewardisbeche. When Bishop Nigel refortified the castle at Ely in 1140 he freed 
Aldrehede from its garrison. Ely was in no position to cover Aldreth, but it was in a good position to 
cover this garrison at Braham Farm 


Floor Five: Albert Gothard 

After hearing the previous speaker’s remarks he refers to photographs in some document. As a 
matter of fact I have one or two photographs. This takes me back to the middle '30s when Major 
Fowler was very active in research on the local rodhams & so on. I remember him coming along to 
the Needham’s School and inviting the headmaster & I & the boys to go down to Barway and have a 
look at these things which Mr Randell had ploughed up. We duly got out our bikes, cycled down and 
there were these charred posts. In fact, Mr Chairman, I kept a short account written by one of my 
boys. It is quite a factual boyish account: 

"The causeway by which William the Conqueror entered the camp of refuge. After reading 
Kingsley's 'Hereward the Wake’ one decides that William crossed at Aldreth to come to Ely. Last 
term, March 27th 1934, we visited and inspected the evidence of a causeway that had been 
discovered in another part of the Isle near Barway. Mr Randell, a farmer of Barway, while ploughing 
one of his fields, discovered several oak posts. He removed these posts and placed them beside the 
holes from which they came. The posts then formed a causeway. The place where the posts were 
excavated was just the place an able commander would choose to attempt a crossing with his army. 
At Aldreth the causeway would have been two miles long. This one at Barway is just over half a 
mile long. The floor of the causeway consisted of decayed brushwood about two-and-a-half feet 
deep. Round the bottom of the posts was sand, which had probably been carted from Brandon to 
make up the causeway. At the S.E. end of the causeway was a large patch of clay - was this the place 
on which the old witch had been. The causeway was half-mile long and 15-18 feet wide and there 
were about 50 stakes" 

That's the boy's account. It seems so long I'd almost forgotten but I can remember the charred posts 
being placed at intervals & the sand and the clay as the boy remarks. In fact we took one or two 
snaps - the boys standing beside the post and so on. I really don't think however that Major Fowler, 
who a great dealt of this work, really convinced the authorities at Cambridge that this way, in fact, 
the causeway 


Floor Six: Mr Steele 

Mr Chairman, is it not a fact that any armament found in a river from any one place can come from a 
boat load of soldiers, and is it not a fact that it was not the width of the waters which worried the 
Normans but the depth of the marshes which surrounded them 


Chairman 

I seem to remember somewhere in the Liber the suggestion that Cottenham Lode was bottomless - 
when I translated it back it means there was bog on either side. Cottenham Lode actually is Chear 
Lode these days, it had mere on either side. You must not start me on this - I'm neutral. I've 
expressed my neutrality by pushing Cottenham Lode to exactly the mid-point between Stuntney and 
Aldreth & on the bed, which is probably exactly where William wanted it 


Floor Seven 

May I please ask the experts a question? From the military point of view one of the reasons a 
commander may chose a route one way or the other at that time was dominated as much by the 
amount of trees there were, which obviously in various parts of the country vary enormously, & the 
heights. I ask this: between the two routes was there a vast difference apart from the length in the 
degree to which they were wooded & with what sort of things were they wooded 


Chairman 

Are you satisfied that justice has been done? Shall we now see that it is done and ask our speakers, 
one from each team, to exercise their right of reply to the debate so far, before we take a vote. Mr 
Richard Smail will be first to exercise right of rely 
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Richard Smail 

First these two points from the floor. The first about this causeway from Fordy to Lt Thetford - we 
do agree that there was a causeway there, definitely. I've read the article & have it here in front of 
me. What Mr Lethbridge says in his article is "It seems in fact that we have chased a medieval 
shadow and found a Bronze-Age substance; not only is it virtually impossible to connect this 
causeway with William's attack but it can hardly have been constructed by the Romano-British who 
made the ditches on the higher ground at the Fordy end of it". So he is denying it has anything to do 
with William at all. 

Cottenham Lode: what I really meant was: I had been told that the waters which had flowed along 
the old Cottenham Brook had been collected into the Cottenham Lode. Now we have been told, and 
I bow to the Chairman, that this had been taken down the Chear Brook - where Chear Lode is now 
Cotingelade: I'd rather like my opponents to reply; if they draw this line from Littleport and say 
right, our Cotingelade isn't on it, have they got any proof as to the name at that point, as I do feel we 
can't just throw away Cotingelade & say 'there are meres round, it must be there because of the 
seven miles’. We have a name here which is identified as "cotta" & "gela", meaning a watercourse - 
watercourse of the people of Cotta, & we have Cottenham there, it has nothing to do with Braham at 
all; that hasn't been fully explained & I would like a reply to it 

The other point if this: that we have heard that William at one point retired to Brandon, which is to 
the East. Now Hereward also went to Brandon & he disguised himself as a potter & discovered all 
this business at Brandon. On the way back from Brandon coming towards his camp on the Isle of 
Ely, instead of coming back as anybody normally would & coming back via Stuntney he came back 
a very long way around, so that at night he could shelter at Somersham, which is on the other side of 
the Island. We feel that Brandon is not necessarily the correct location, but may well, as has been 
suggested by other people, have been Brampton which is also a Royal Manor on the other side of the 
Isle. 

Liber Eliensis sates that after the failure of the second attack on Aldrehede William did in fact fall 
back on Cambridge. If he's attacking at Stuntney a return to Cambridge means a lot of things, 
crossing the fen etc; whereas if he's returning from around Willingham he has absolutely all dry 
ground back to Cambridge. To fall back on Cambridge from a positon around Stuntney seems highly 
unlikely 


Reg Holmes 

Fordy and the causeway and Lethbridge's statement about "chasing a medieval shadow and finding a 
bronze-age substance"; this is quite true - there was no medieval causeway there as far as we can 
see, he certainly didn't find it, but then we don't claim that this was the crossing; the crossing we 
claim is further north, there seems to be confusion between the two 

Trees: where were we likely to find trees; fairly obviously we should not find hem along the Aldreth 
causeway, we should find them along the Stuntney ridge & certainly this was a forested area as trees 
were along this ridge the whole of the time. And at the Willingham end of the Aldreth causeway 
they would be round the edge 

The return to Brandon: I was rather expecting this. I don't think there is any reason to suppose that in 
three separate places the references to William's camp being at Brandon - its Brandune & I don't see 
how it can be confused with Brampton. This doesn't invalidate our argument in the least. If 
Hereward was in Ely & wanted to go as a spy to the camp at Brandon, William is massed along the 
Stuntney ridge with his army. Would Hereward go across to Stuntney & straight into the enemy's 
lines - of course not. He would go round - and to suggest he would have to go right round the back 
of the Island is fantastic - a much nearer route is to come out possibly over the Earith side, go round 
the highlands, East of the ridge, & would return that way and come via Somersham 


Jack Ravensdale 

Well ladies and gentlemen, may I just add one thing which may help answer the question about 
trees: the Carr fen which isn't cut, mown or fed soon develops not merely the flag, rush, reed =, 
sedge, but also buckthorn, gelderose, silver birch & above all in the Middle Ages the whole lot. 
Wherever you had thick wet fen which wasn't being cleared, it was full of alders all round the Isle. 
May I put the question, but before I do so I'm sure you wouldn't like me to let you go without, on 
your behalf, because I've done none of the work, to thank all this team tremendously. For me it’s 
been the best meeting of this kind I think I've ever been to. I really have learned more and have 
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enjoyed myself, except when I forgot and suddenly remembered I had a duty as chairman. But on 
your behalf, thank you very much 

And now ladies and gentlemen it’s really a question of voting on what we think: 

Those who think the Aldreth causeway was Williams’s route: 38 

Those who favour the Stuntney route: 18 

One third of the audience abstained. 
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